EDUCATION
together, people learn, not only to perform complicated
actions requiring great muscular skill and the mind's entire
attention, but also to feel in harmony, to be united in a
shared emotion.
Coming next to literature, we see that the acting of plays
can also be used for the purpose of emotional training.
By playing the part of a character who is either very like
or very unlike himself, a person can be made aware of his
own nature and of his relations with others. To some
extent, it may be, the watching of plays can serve the same
purpose. We must, however, be on our guard against
attributing to drama educative virtues which, at any rate
in its present form, it certainly does not possess. In
relation to the modern play or film, it is sheer nonsense
to talk about the Aristotelian catharsis. A Greek tragedy
was much more than a play; it was also a cathedral service,
it was also one of the ceremonies of the national religion.
The performance was an illustration of the scriptures, an
exposition of theology. Modern dramas, even die best of
them, are none of these things. They are, essentially,
secular. People go to them, not in order to be reminded
of their philosophy*!of life, not to establish some kind of
communion with their gods, but merely to 'get a kick,'
merely to titillate their feelings. The habit of self-titillation
grows with what it feeds upon. For the Greeks, dramatic
festivals were 'solemn and rare.9 For us they are an almost
daily stimulant. Abused as we abuse it at present, dramatic
art is in no sense cathartic; it is merely a form of emotional
masturbation. All arts can be used as a form of self-abuse;
but masturbation through the drama is probably the worst
form of artistic debauchery, and for this reason: acting is
one of the most dangerous of trades. It is the rarest thing
to find a player who has not had his character affected for
the worse by the practice of his profession. Nobody can
make a habit of self-exhibition, nobody can exploit his
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